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later period. Up to the middle of the thirteenth century
some seventy monasteries were established in or near towns:
it has been estimated that both Kiev and Novgorod each
possessed some seventeen monasteries. In those monasteries
which had arisen spontaneously through the influence of
some holy man drawing disciples to his retreat the brother-
hood was free to choose its own abbot, but, just as in the
Byzantine Empire, so in Russia there was no little danger
to religious life from the rights possessed by the founder
(Ktitor) of a monastery. It was his generosity which had
called the monastery into being, and it was recognized that
he was entitled to administer the affairs of his foundation:
he could appoint and remove the abbot and his decisions
might be influenced by bribery. The founder's monastery
became the mausoleum of his family. To his monastery the
prince, when death was near, would retire to invest himself
in the sacred robes of the monk: having worn these for a few
days or even a few hours he would pass with better hope
to another world. As in Byzantium, again, the monastery
was the refuge for princesses, for widows, for those who had
made shipwreck of their lives, and once again as in the
Empire of East Rome defeated foes were tonsured and
confined within the monastery walls.
During the twelfth century, it would seem, monasticism
suffered a decline and after the period of subjection to the
Tartars the revival which followed in the fourteenth century
was largely due to St. Sergius of Radonezh: to him eight
monasteries owed their foundation. In the fifteenth century
monasteries acquired from princely donations such large
estates tilled by numerous peasants, their management and
organization required so much time and care that the primary
purpose of the ascetic life was gravely prejudiced, Monasti-
cism had become a part of the world from which it had
professed to withdraw. Pre-Mongolian Russia had early
established contact with Mount Athos; in 1169 a Russian
monastery was founded on the Sacred Mountain, and
St. Panteleimon was another such monastery. The Tartar
invasion severed this connexion, but at the end of the four-
teenth and in the fifteenth century a close intercourse was
re-established. It was on Mount Athos that Nil Sorski (born